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MISCELLANEA. 

THE EGYPTIAN HISTORIAN AND POET ABRAHAM 
BAR HILLEL. 

The very fact that we know so little of the history of Jewish 
literature in Egypt should induce us to pay all the greater regard to 
every production emanating from the apparently inexhaustible 
contents of the Genisot. At any rate, the notion that the names of 
Saadiah, who emigrated from that country, and of Maimuni, who 
immigrated there, are the only noteworthy ones among Egypt's 
literary celebrities, has already been discarded. Thus far, the 
Egyptian fragments consisted of the contents from works, the 
origins of which had to be sought for outside the country. But 
Dr. Neubauer's latest publication (J. Q. R. VIII, 541 sqq.) refers to 
the products of Egyptian Jews born and bred on the soil, in which, 
nevertheless, historical research and Hebrew poetry are equally 
represented. 

However hazardous it may be to offer an opinion about Abraham 
bar Hillel's Megilla without an examination of the MS., I cannot 
repress the conjecture that only a small portion of this new source of 
history has been preserved, and that we have not only mutilated frag- 
ments, but in these latter foreign matter has also strayed. I cannot 
help thinking that the passage from p. 547, 1. 17 to p. 548, 1. 2 from 
the bottom, strayed into our Megilla, say, from something like Charisi's 
Tachkemoni. So much is certain, that, as matters stand, no historical 
date can be evolved therefrom with any amount of certainty. However, 
although the original form of this source had to suffer many changes, 
the little that has been preserved to us suffices to enable us to draw 
conclusions as to the study of history and the facility in using the 
style of Hebrew Makames. 

But Abraham bar Hillel could not only skilfully handle Makames, 
he was also an expert in the more difficult forms of versification. He 
left us, at the end of his Megilla, a specimen of his poetry, a clear 
proof of the Spanish poetry's influence on the Egyptian Jews, which 
only requires to be transcribed in the form intended by the author, 
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to make a restoration of the text, corrupted in numerous instances, 
possible by the guidance of the metre. Neither Mr. Wertheimer 
nor Dr. Neubauer regarded this circumstance, but had the poem 
" run on " equally with the other part of the Megilla. I therefore 
reproduce Abraham bar Hillel's verses in a pure and correct form : 

pan vniruta vninoen * pt?n vmran pb nnx 

pDD jna ewa vniDiai • jam vn[i]y*o vnmoi 

pbnv nvyi rwnns * ttcjnn vnic ba "pbini 

prw t6 wi nat? baa • rhvbn yam bx lam nn 

pna n^ni? njro ^lon * fyix nyn T3 moo 

pm nnyino roma ^m • 2 s^jonrri nan ->b>k kbit idp 

* pen ra wys ^awm • * wo dk> waa -jtynm 

pwnn nniNo S 3B3 ibi • 5 di»Bsn "jas D'a' 1 ibi 

P^dj nvnb 13ND 13 nN * nuim nyn e w t?p3 ta 

pin3 nvn^j idkd 13 w • ca^an -abaa mm ih 

pens "nnin ^n mi>np * 7 m^ im*iD»a npb xai 

pDD xm vn inioiai • ictaa nvn pna p "vbini 

patw m^ nww '•oi * p^m 10 V3N bwi itwn •hv 

11 p ^y pawi niata ^ • oipnir owa '•a imi 

pe>3 apy ^y pnai • obey dew ^y bit a^m 

paD v^sai vmbnp • oy pins pny 3-6 nay Kim 

pen i^ayoa rmbm • main a»aE» "6y» mom 

pi»» 12 nb*3ta[a.]ii ama ny - paya it n^a» warn 

p'on dy nnci ant? '•aa • nany lyb '•nn it mvci 

pya avn nra b« 13 nay • jaw ay naya ro naiyi 

I In former editions mom Vn». 2 NEnm. 

3 too f|». * piero. 5 d^dwi ™a. 6 rrrp. 

7 mDD^, and he went to keep by his delatorship the regiment of the 
Lord's communities. 

8 rrt ito*. 9 "pVwn. 10 vaN wn correctly in e. 

II And they [sc. the father and the son] fancied that the hands of the 
Government would protect them by money, and reinstate them in their 
former position. 

" rtooi. " rw p-\w ov vm>a. 
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That this is the conclusion of the poem is certain, because it is 
followed by the sign of the end of the Megilla. Namely, the words 
Dl7Kn DDn, which appear in the MSS., must be retained ; they mean only 
that the Megilla is here at an end. Dw is the well-known formula 
of greeting, the Megilla being considered a letter. The following 
DilVlw means here, as usually in Arabic collections of poems, that 
the following verse belongs to another poet ; in this case to Samuel 
Hanagid. The date on the MS. indicates therefore only the time 
when this copy was written, but in no way refers to the time in 
which the events, described in the Megilla, took place. 

Samuel Hanagid's verse was not, it seems, placed by chance at the 
end of the Megilla. Rather is it evident, that the writer mistook the 
verse for one of the Egyptian Nagid Samuel b. Chananya, who was 
frequently confounded in Egypt with the Spanish Nagid Samuel. 
Such confusion of these two persons explains also Joseph Sambari's 
assumptions, that Samuel Hanagid's introduction, quoted already by 
Abraham ibn Daud, was the work of the Egyptian, and that Samuel 
b. Chananya had come to Egypt from Spain '. 

Karlsbad. D. Kaufmann. 



THE EGYPTIAN SUTTA-MEGILLA. 

In order to understand the historical contents of the Egyptian 
Megilla, brought to light by Mr. Wertheimer and Dr. Neubauer, we 
are compelled to assume that a number of leaves are missing, which 
bore upon several passages in the text where the want of continuity 
was not observed by the editors. Thus, the very beginning of the 
narrative proper, in which Samuel Hanagid's princely liberality 
seems to have been mentioned, is missing. For it is impossible that 
Samuel should have suddenly made his appearance, like a deus ex 
machina, as we see him do in our text, p. 545, last line but one ; some 
mention of, and narrative about him must have preceded. But in 
that way, Mardochai, who was assumed by Dr. Neubauer to have 
been Samuel's predecessor and Nagid of Egypt (p. 553), disappears 
altogether from the scene. Mardochai is Samuel Hanagid himself, of 

1 Comp. Kaufmann, Monateschrift, 40, 417. 



